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The Political Pot: “The stuffing is coming out of it” is a frequent comment around the Capital this 
week; the “it” means the Eisenhower campaign. During the past 48 hours, wire services and the trained 


seals of journalism finally recognized (what HUMAN EVENTS warned of as early as last spring) the 
weakness of Ike the Candidate. 


On Sunday, Colonel McCormick bolted the GOP and urged a new party. The next day the Scripps- 
Howard chain took Ike to task, in a sharp editorial, for the weakness of his campaign. About the same 
time, the Knight newspapers (Chicago, Akron, Miami and Detroit) — like Scripps, pre-nomination backers 


of Ike — similarly sounded a negative note. And the wringing of hands by prominent columnists, early 
backers of Ike, has become a familiar spectacle in the press. 


The McCormick bolt was derided by some of the Colonel’s press rivals. It was not regarded as so 
funny by GOP politicos. The Chicago Tribune blankets Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, a large part of 
Michigan and parts of Iowa and Minnesota. It exerts no little political influence in those parts. It is 


remarked today here that this bolt may work considerable damage to Ike’s chances of winning the 93 elec- 
toral votes of the above-mentioned states. 


Eisenhower Strategy: Ike’s endorsement — or quasi-endorsement — of GOP congressional candidates 
who detest his foreign policies has set the public off on the wrong scent. It has been explained ad taedium 
in most of the press that Ike and his advisors have discovered that they must have these GOP “sons of 
the wild jackass” re-elected so that Ike can, if elected, enjoy congressional support. 


Actually, the story is quite different. The truth is that Ike is “endorsing” these so-called “Old 


Guard” senators and representatives in the hope that he can ride on their coattails to victory, and get the 
electoral votes of their states. 


Here is the story of the evolution of this policy, little understood by the public: 
Right after his nomination, Ike’s advisors deliberately laid down a strategy of jettisoning the congres- 


sional candidates. It was assumed that Ike had such overwhelming mass popularity that he would be 
swept in on a flood of electoral votes from all over. And when elected, what of Congress? He could 
command support of GOP and conservative Democratic members (even though the GOP could not 
organize Congress) to pass his domestic measures; and the support of internationalist Democrats plus 
the fringe of GOP “liberals” to put over his foreign policies. But this day dream soon began to fade, 
as it was realized that Ike did not have “mass magic”, that he would have to “run scared”. 


At this point, his advisors recalled that in 1948, it was the GOP congressional candidates who helped 
Dewey rather than vice versa. The cold statistics are that 93 GOP House victors in that year ran ahead 
of Dewey and 63 ran behind; that of the 22 Senate seats outside the South, Republicans won nine, with 
Dewey trailing eight of the nine successful candidates on a plurality basis, and leading only one, this 
being in New Jersey. In the old days, it was normal for State and local candidates to run behind the 
national ticket. But since the rise of “me-tooism”, the picture has been in reverse. 


More statistics on the instructive campaign of ’48. In the crucial Middle West, out of 73 Republi- 
cans elected to the House, a total of 47 ran ahead of Dewey. In six states — Iowa, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin — every winning Republican ran ahead of the Presi- 
dential candidate. In Indiana, 3 ran ahead of Dewey, 1 behind him. All these figures bear out Mr. 
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Nelson’s statement in this week’s HUMAN EVENTS article that “in recent elections, candidates for Con- 
gress have tended to run ahead of the Presidential candidate”. - 


Friends of Adlai: With no partisan motive at all, but simply from the natural desire to remove brood- 


ing apprehensions, not a few in this nation’s capital would very much like to know more about the past 
of the Democratic candidate for President. 


‘They have in mind, cannot get out of mind, Stevenson’s explanation about his relations with the 
traitor Hiss; especially Adlai’s interview on the TV show “Meet the Press” last spring. It may not have 
been Stevenson’s fault; it may have been due to the fact that time was called and the interview cut short 
— but many who saw that show and who have read the transcript are definitely not impressed with Steven- 
son’s labored attempt to explain away this phase of his life. 


That’s one matter. Another has engaged attention. On August 7, the Washington Times-Herald 
published an interview with a highly respected retired naval officer, Rear Admiral Adolphus Staton, who 
served in the Navy Department in the early war years with Stevenson. The Admiral says that Stevenson 
helped block a congressional effort to keep Communist radio operators off U.S. merchant ships at that 
time. Roosevelt rejected the advice of admirals who wished to remove such subversives from their jobs. 


When a House Committee sought to look into the business and called Staton for testimony, “Adlai 
Stevenson (says Admiral Staton) telephoned me that there were White House orders that I should not 
testify”. Now, Stevenson may not have been a willing tool of F.D.R. in this affair, or he may have. Any- 
way, a number of people here would like the matter ventilated further. It is understood that evidence 
additional to that given by Staton to the Washington paper has got into congressional hands. 


Also, there has come to light a few lines in the hearings of the McCarran Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee which makes those who read them puzzled. In those same early war years when Stevenson was under 
Secretary Knox, the Institute of Pacific Relations sought to organize a conference. (The McCarran Com- 
mittee says that the IPR was controlled by members of a small core of officials and staff members who 
“were either Communist or pro-Communist”.) In 1942, the IPR wrote a letter about their efforts to 
organize a conference in which it said that Alger Hiss had suggested Adlai Stevenson be invited to attend. 
(McCarran Committee Hearings, Part 2, p. 446.) There is no indication why Hiss wanted Stevenson, nor 
even if Stevenson knew anything about it. It may mean little, or it may mean much. But to those who 
are concerned about the past of a man who may become President, the episode needs elucidation. 


Foreign Fronts: Best official (but not State Department) opinion is that General Naguib’s seizure 
of power in Egypt has turned out to be.a severe set-back.-to-Soviet hopes in the Middle East. Moscow’s 
infiltration and mob agitation in that land had gone far before Naguib took up arms and raised Kremlin 


hopes that Egypt would disintegrate. But Naguib after his revolt immediately set to work to purge Red 
elements in Egypt, with no little success. 





Word from Europe is that NATO is in process of falling to pieces despite the optimistic atti- 


tude assumed by Acheson; and that the ruins will be glaringly visible by November. No matter who be- 
comes President, he will face a terrific task abroad. 





The foreign front of Eisenhower may be sensationally disclosed by Democrats before long. It 
is rumored here that Fair Deal sources possess documentary evidence of a pre-convention commitment 
made by Ike to his backers, Governor Dewey and banker Aldrich. Ike in these documents pledged himself 
to follow the foreign policy of these two prominent internationalists. 


Up She Goes: Last week the Bureau of Labor Statistics made it official, with decimal points: the cost 
of living is going up. For the month ending July 15, its barometer of prices showed an increase of 1.2 
per cent over the preceding month; it was 2.9 per cent higher than the reading of a year ago; 12.1 per 




















cent up from June, 1950, when Korea began; 190.8 per cent — nearly double — ‘of ‘the’ 1985-1939 
average, which is the base of the Bureau’s computations. 


This offers official confirmation of what we suspected all along.. The BLS, however, ii ie 
weather bureau, refuses to prognosticate. We must therefore figure out for ourselves. what the dutare will 
bring in the way of high prices. 


The published figures will soon support a demand for a general increase in wages, which will be 
granted after some haggling, and will then be added to the price of goods; this will be recorded by the 
BLS in a new official index, replete with decimals. The public reaction will not be pleasant to hear, and 
the business fraternity will put the blame on the a Matte who wil in turn point the finger of scorn at 
profits. The kindly government will declare a new “emergency”, calling for wage-and-price controls with 
“teeth” — and with appropriations. Prices will continue to rise. 


Prices rise because there is a short supply of, and a large demand for, goods. Prices have been 
ascending since the base period, 1935-39, because of the constantly increasing absorption of goods by the 
government, through taxation. At the same time, the government kept on creating an “effective demand” 


for goods by issuing more and more money, or (which is the same thing in effect) by issuing hends 
against which checkbook meney is created. 


There seems to be no disposition on the part of government — no matter which party is put in charge 
of it — to curtail expenditures; which means that there is no prospect of a let-up in the sapping of the 
market. And, even if the printing of new money (the usual nostrum to make us “rich”’) is not resorted to, 
there are billions in “savings” bonds that will shortly be maturing and will be replaced in large measure 
by negotiable bonds, the kind that seminate checkbook money. 

Prices can continue to rise. How high? Until money, in terms of goods, becomes worthless. 


NATO: One of our rural correspondents complains that the only 3 cent stamps supplied to his local 
post office by Washington are those of the NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) Memorial issue. 
Thus forced to publicize the international organization, he enters into the spirit of that topsy-turvy de- 
bating society by sticking the purple markers upside down on his envelopes. 


Communist Sabotage: To read Administration columnists, one would conclude that — despite Mc- 
Carthy’s accusations — the existence of Communists in Government is a “witch-hunting myth”. We have 
just received a letter from Mr. John Evans of the Argus Publishing Company in Chicago. He thanks us 
for our recent mention of his book, Communist Trade Union Trickery Exposed, by Karl Baarslag, and re- 
marks that he is not sure that.all copies..of.the book.put in the mail have reached their destination. He 
says: “We have been having trouble with Communists in the Chicago Post Office and have evidence that 
much of our mail, especially bulk circular matter, has been lost or destroyed by the Post Office and never 
delivered. Argus Publishing Company is well known to the comrades and has been denounced im the 
Daily Worker. An informant employed here in the Old Post Office where our mail is handled states that 
there are at least 8 active Communists working at that station. One publisher, Counterattack, returned the 


empty envelope to us. It was securely sealed when it left here, but had been forcibly opened and the book 
removed.” 


Textbook Loyalty: A country is in good shape when the loyalty of the citizenry is taken for granted; 
when the government finds it necessary to put up safeguards against disloyalty, it is because disloyalty 
is rampant, and in that event one cannot say the country is in good shape. The news from Texas is, there- 
fore, quite sobering. The State Board of Education has authorized the Commission of Education to re- 
quest publishers of textbooks to vouch for the qualification of the authors under the State’s non-subversive 
oath. That oath, a requisite for employment by the State, states that the signer is not and never has been 
a member of the Communist Party and for ten years has not been a member of listed subversive groups. 


.. The oath is. unimportant, except that its use is an evidence of widespread disloyalty. The Commu. 
nists will sign it with alacrity, for their ideology stands higher in their estimation than their own honor, 
Furthermore, the oath does not affect those who, while violently rejecting Communism, advocate the col. 
lectivistic measures that must ultimately lead to Communism, like social security, socialized medicine 
and various schemes for centralizing power. Too many textbook writers are in the latter class. Most 
colleges in their economics courses use textbooks which give aid and comfort to centralization; yet their 
authors are, by their own admission, anti-Communist. 


The action of the Texas Board of Education may have a good effect, in a way probably not contem- 
plated by the authorities. It will put the publishers on their guard. These publishers are anxious to sell 
books, regardless of what’s in them. Now they must, if they want to sell copies in Texas, take a more critical 
look at the texts. Perhaps that will induce them to read manuscripts that are definitely anti-statist as well 


as anti-Communist. Perhaps they will even publish books that take a dim view of collectivism. The writ- 
ers of such textbooks now are without a market. 


As we go to press we note that Governor Stevenson has paid his respects, before the American Legion 
convention today, to the “self-appointed thought police or ill-informed censors” who are making “indis- 
criminate attacks on our schools”. These words could have been taken out of the literature of the NEA, 
the lobby that has for years been trying to nationalize our school system through subsidization. 


Nuremberg: As a result of the Nuremberg code of “justice” which the U.S. created, our Chinese and 
North Korean Red enemies are in a position to try as war criminals American airmen who have been 
shot down on air raids, according to a dispatch in the Chicago Tribune (August 22) from London. This 
is the view of William Boyle, Earl of Cork and Orrery, former Admiral of the British fleet. 


“Under long standing pre-Nuremberg laws of war’’, the Admiral said, “the airmen would have been 
considered prisoners and protected by laws guarding prisoners. However . . . now under the code drawn 


up for Nuremberg, the airmen could be tried for crimes against humanity — that is, for dropping bombs 
on civilians or ‘confessed’ germ warfare.” 


The British Admiral also remarked that military men in the pre-Nuremberg days could not be tried 
for their actions while carrying out orders. Now, asa result of the famous war crimes trials, military per- 
sonnel can be held responsible, even though they were acting under orders from their superiors. 


_In the Tribune dispatch, Lord Hankey was reported to have entered the controversy and is quoted as 
charging that the Roosevelt and Truman administrations wanted the change from the traditional rules of 
war to the Nuremberg code of justice for a special reason: to protect the behavior of the Roosevelt crowd 
before Pearl Harbor. Lord Hankey explained that under traditional international law, the President and 
members of his Government were open to prosecution for the policy of lend-lease, the destroyer-for-bases 
exchange and other acts of assistance to Britain at a time when the U.S. was professedly neutral. “The 
idea behind the Nuremberg trials”, Hankey said, “was to make these pre-war American measures legal 
by changing the rules so as to make ‘war criminals’ of politicians who waged ‘aggressive warfare’.” 


In this discussion in England, so reported the Tribune, it was emphasized that the British and French 


governments opposed the change from traditional to Nuremberg rules of war, but yielded under U.S. 
pressure. 


Lord Hankey, our readers may be reminded, is the author of a book Politics, Trials and Errors, pub- 


lished in 1950 by the Henry Regnery Company of Chicago, and reviewed in HUMAN EVENTS on May 
17, 1950. It is an excellent critical analysis of the Nuremberg trial. 
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WHO’S ISOLATIONIST NOW? 
By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 





Wate . 
I IS HIGH TIME to debunk and bury once and for all the stereotyped fallacy that a villain 


called American isolationism has been and still may be the principal obstacle to the 
achievement of a perfect world order, with a foolproof assurance of peace through collec- 
tive security. This fallacy is part of the intellectual stock-in-trade of busy speakers for 
international do-gooder organizations in this country and for British and continental 
publicists who like to lecture Americans on their “responsibilities”. (A slightly cynical 
friend of long experience in foreign countries remarks that, whenever he hears this word 
“responsibilities”, he reaches anxiously for his pocketbook.) 

To represent America today as isolationist or likely to lapse into isolationism is al- 
most impossible. We are fighting almost singlehanded a war in Korea. The presence of 
American troops in Germany makes American involvement in any conflict growing out 
of a Soviet attack on Western Europe inevitable. This is the assumption not only of the 
two leading candidates for the Presidency, but also of Senator Taft, who has repeatedly 
expressed the opinion that America, under the North Atlantic Pact, is obligated to go to 
war if there is a Soviet invasion of Europe. 

Even if one looks back to the twenties and early thirties, to the period when America 
was supposedly reposing in selfish and benighted isolation from the needs and problems 
of the world, one finds that this stereotype is not in accordance with the facts. The United 
States took the initiative in promoting the Washington treaties in 1922, with their provi- 
sions for agreed limitation of naval armaments and for the observance of the territorial 
integrity and administrative sovereignty of China. 

It is no accident that American names are attached to the two efforts to bring some 
element of financial sanity into the chaos of the reparations situation — the Dawes Plan 
and the Young Plan. It was generally agreed that new capital was needed to repair the 
ravages of war, and American money was lent from China to Peru. Not all these loans 
were wise and prudent and America’s lending and foreign trade policy was not on speak- 
ing terms with its high tariff policy. 

But there was in no sense, under the Administrations of Harding, Coolidge and 


Hoover, that attitude of blind and stupid indifference to the situation in the outside world 
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which the stereotype assumes. America did what it could by means of persuasion and ex. 
ample to promote all-around reduction in armaments. 

American aid in humanitarian relief projects was outstanding and does not in the 
least correspond with the pattern of selfish preoccupation with our own needs which some 
of our national breastbeaters like to represent as typical of the American spirit. One of 
the most eloquent passages in J. M. Keynes’s Economic Consequences of the Peace points 
the contrast between the bickering over frontiers by Allied diplomats in Paris and the 
practical humanity of Herbert Hoover’s American Relief Administration, which success- 


fully fought off disease and starvation over a vast area of Central and Eastern Europe. 


L. MAJORITY OF THE American people, until Pearl Harbor created a state of war, 


were isolationists in only one sense, in the desire to isolate themselves from war. This 


desire was systematically and successfully sabotaged by the Roosevelt Administration. 


Now that the great crusade is over, now that Stalin poses a threat greater than any 
ever represented by Hitler, now that cold war and vast military expenditure may be taken 
for granted for an indefinite period of time, even if the tragic alternative of a Third World 
War is averted, one wonders how the individuals and groups which worked hard and suc- 
cessfully to get America into war in 1940 and 1941 feel about their handiwork. 

The fiction of an American government observing neutrality and seeking to maintain 
peace has been dissipated by Beard, Morgenstern, Osborn, Tansill and other historians of 
the new revisionist school. With proper allowance for the impossibility of knowing with 
certainty what would have happened if a different spirit had prevailed in Administration 
councils in the critical period 1931-1941, two points seem increasingly clear. 

First, the present situation in Europe could not well have been worse and might have 
been much more favorable if Hitler’s first blows had fallen on the Soviet Union, not on 
the nations of Western Europe. And this would almost certainly have occurred if Great 
Britain had not made its rash and unrealizable commitment to defend Poland. 

Second, a Far Eastern situation in which the Japanese, the Russians, the Chinese Na- 
tionalists and the Chinese Communists had been left to fight and intrigue among and 
against each other to their hearts’ content could not conceivably have led to worse results, 
from the standpoint of American interests, than what we see in the Orient today. The 
disadvantage of this situation for the United States is aggravated by the helplessness of 
Japan, which is no longer able to play the role of counterweight to Soviet imperialism 
and Chinese Communism. 

The easy assumption of the past that the failure of schemes of collective security to 


work could be blamed on American isolationism no longer possesses a shred of validity. 
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For twice since the end of the war America has done its full share, by the rules of collec- 
tive security, without getting more than grudging token cooperation from other nations 


which were supposedly committed to the same ideal. 


The war in Korea has been a UN war and a US fight, with America supplying 
about 95% of the ground forces involved and a corresponding proportion of the casualties. 
There were votes in the United Nations which authorized resistance to the act of aggres- 
sion launched on June 25, 1950, and the subsequent crossing of the 38th Parallel. But 
effective action to back up these votes has been lacking. 


Indeed the spectacle of weakness, division, confusion and downright cowardice in 


_ the UN after the Red Chinese intervention was certainly calculated to incite, rather than 


discourage, future acts of aggression. It is not only that the military contributions of the 
other UN members have been non-existent or of a very limited character. What is even 
more disheartening, perhaps, is that the political line adopted by the governments which 
are nominally associated with the United States in the Korean fighting has been of such 


a character as to make a quick and decisive ending of hostilities impossible. 


Among these measures, which should certainly have been applied after the Chinese 
Communist regime threw all its strength into an effort to destroy the UN forces in Korea, 
were blockade of the China coast, bombing of strategic targets in Manchuria and China 
and all possible aid to the nationalist forces of Chiang Kai-Shek in Formosa and to anti- 
Communist guerrillas on the mainland. Virtually nothing has been done along these lines, 
Pressure from other members of the UN is not the only factor that has left the American 
people face to face with the bleak prospect of a bloody stalemate in Korea. But this pres- 


sure has certainly been an important factor. 


EB MORE SERIOUS, perhaps, has been the slow, dragging tempo of European defense 

plans. Here Americans are surely entitled to ask: ‘Who is isolationist now?” There 
is overwhelming evidence, with the facts and figures of the recently announced new Soviet 
Five Year Plan as the latest exhibit, that both the Soviet Union and its satellite states are 


on a war economy basis. 


It is true that the United States is now producing approximately twice as much as 
the Soviet Union hopes to produce in 1955, three times as much, if the calculation is made 
on a per capita basis. And the industrial productive resources of Western Europe are well 
in excess of anything the satellite states are likely to develop within any predictable future. 
On the other hand a Communist state, imposing a minimum standard of living on its sub- 


jects, can and does siphon off a much higher proportion of its output for military. purposes 


than a free country, accustomed to take for granted many comforts and even luxuries, 


The United States has taken steps unprecedented in its history in an effort to promote 
and bolster European defense. Under the North Atlantic Treaty it has entered a defensive 
alliance with most of the nations outside the iron curtain. The increased American forces 
in Germany, the growing American air and naval power in the Mediterranean, the Amer- 


ican bombing units stationed in Great Britain, are tangible proofs that this is no paper 
alliance. 


It would, of course, be naive to attribute the American bolstering of Europe’s defenses 
to purely altruistic motives. In the modern world of shrinking distance and expanding 


striking power the fall of Western Europe to the Kremlin would be a grave threat to 
American security. 


But if the defense of Europe is properly a strong secondary interest of the United 
States it is, or should be, a primary interest of all Europeans who are not Communists, 
It is clear that Communism operates on a uniform pattern. There would be just as capa- 
cious slave labor camps for businessmen, large and small, for priests and pastors and in- 
tellectuals, even for socialists, in Germany and France and Scandinavia as there now are 
in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania. 


But many Europeans seem to assume that it is up to the United States to undertake 
the entire burden of their defense, even that they are somehow doing the United States a 
favor by providing for their own defense. Only a few months have passed since the Lisbon 
conference of the NATO powers fixed what was supposed to be an irreducible minimum 
program of common defense. But, as the sober and reliable Manchester Guardian wrote 
in a recent editorial: 


“Since February, governments one by one — Britain among them — have slipped away 
from the Lisbon undertakings, and apparently little effort has been made to consult through 
the permanent machinery.” 


Both Britain and France have been industriously whittling down their defense plans. 
Belgium, following near mutinies in the army, abolished its two year service law when 


other European countries refused to match it. There is unrealistic but formidable oppo- 
sition in Germany to any rearmament. 


The danger today is not that America will “go isolationist”, but that America will be 
left holding the bag of a policy of all-out commitment to European defense which is feas- 


ible only if the continental European peoples, especially the French and the Germans, make 
a far greater effort than they seem disposed to make at the present time. 





Mr. Chamberlin has just returned from a trip to Europe. 
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